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3010 in 1883. Since the law of July, 1884, which re-estab- 
lished divorce in France, the figures are as follows: In 1884 
there were 4478 divorces ; in 1886 tliere were 6161, and in 
the next year, 6078. Other tables for Fr<yice, Belgium, and 
Sweden run back from 50 to 75 years, and show a pretty 
steady increase during the period previous to 1867, where 
this report takes up the subject. 

Samuel W. Dike. 

Aubarudale, Mass. 



LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 



Eegimental Losses in the American Givil War, 1861—65. ByWni. 
F. Fox, Lt.-Col. U. S. v., Prest.of the Society of the Twelfth Army 
Corps, Albany Publishing Company. 

In this large quarto volume of 595 pages Col. Fox has made one 
of the most important contributions to military statistics embraced in 
'the literature of war. The present publication deals chiefly with the 
losses among the national forces in the great struggle of 1861-65. 

Merely to have compiled from the official records of the United 
States War Department the numerous and extensive tables which 
are comprised in the volume before us would have been a work of 
vast magnitude, deserving the fullest recognition from the statistician 
and the military historian ; but Col. Fox has done far more than this. 
He has, with almost incredible labor, supplemented the records of the 
War Department by material drawn from the records of the several 
States, with the result of presenting, for the first time, the full story 
of the terrible losses sustained by the Union armies in a contest last- 
ing through four years, yet carried on with a vehemence and ferocity 
scarcely known to the history of war. 

The reader will better understand why it is that the records of the 
War Department require to be thus supplemented if we quote the 
following explanation in Col. Fox's words : — 
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" In each regiment there are men borne on the muster-out rolls as 
' missing in action,' whose fate had not teen determined at the close 
of the war, at which time these rolls were made out. Since then 
many of the States have made strenuous efforts to ascertain the fate 
of these men. But the War Department declines, and very properly, 
to account for missing men as killed until official information is 
received to that efifect. The official channels, through -which such 
information must come, are the original records of the muster-out 
rolls, — the "final statements,' as they are technically called, — and 
the affidavits which may accompany a pension claim. 

" Now, if these missing men have no heirs to prosecute their claims 
at the Pension Office, the records at Washington will remain un- 
changed, and the men will still be recorded there, not among the 
'killed,' but as ' missing.' The Mortuary Statistics in these pages 
are compiled largely from State records, hence the figures, in many 
cases, will exceed those of the War Office." 

No statistician can fail to appreciate the value of such revision 
and correction of the official lists at Washington, made, as these 
were, at the close of the war, when regiments were hastily mustered 
out of service, and before the records of Confederate hospitals and 
prisons were available to be used iu accounting for the long rolls of 
the " missing in action." 

The largest single piece of work in this volume consists (chapter 
X, pp. 122-423) of an account of "Three Hundred Fighting Regi- 
.m en ts," giving the battles in which each regiment on the. list was 
engaged, and its loss therein, together with the total number of desjths 
from first to last, whether from wounds or from disease. Long as 
this story is, it is made intensely interesting by the incidents which 
this author has freely interspersed. 

Chapter XI (pp. 424-464) presents for each important battle of 
the war the regiments, it may be one ; it may be three, or four, dr 
ten ; it may be thirty-seven, as at Gettysburg, or forty-five, as' in 
the Wilderness, which there suffered very heavy losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing. Chapter XIV (pp. .'540-551) gives the total 
losses in each considerable engagement, in both the Union and the 
Confederate forces engaged. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter of all is the twelfth (pp. 465— 
524), which enumerates every regiment and battery in the Union 
armies, with the total number of deaths in each, whether by wounds 
or by disease, with distinction of officers and enlisted men. Chapter 
XIII (pp. 525-539) presents corresponding results by State totals, in 
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comparison with the number of troops enrolled and the total popula- 
tion of military age ; and also lists of losses in the United States 
navy during the war. Chapter XV is devoted to a more general 
statement of the losses in the Confederate armies. 

We have, thus far, spoken only of the later and longer chapters of 
this volume. The ten earlier and briefer chapters are those to which 
the attention of the general reader will chiefly be given.- They con- 
tain a wealth of summarized statements regarding the casualties of 
the service, grouped in the clearest manner, and accompanied by much 
interesting matter of a descriptive or explanatory nature. "We have 
here the proportions existing between the killed and the wounded in 
the battles of the war ; between those instantly killed and those sub- 
i-equently dying of wounds ; between commissioned officers and 
enlisted men wounded in action or dying of disease. We have 
anthropometric statistics, dealing with the height, the weight, com- 
plexion, etc., of recruits. We have lists of the regiments suffering 
the largest number of casualties in single actions, and of those suffer- 
ing the largest number of casualties in their term of service. We 
have comparisons, as to the losses incurred, between the greatest of 
our battles and the most famous battles of European warfare. We 
have also an excellent brief account of each army corps organized 
during the war, with sketches of certain celebrated divisions and 
brigades. We have not a little of the pathos and of the grim humor 
of war, with here and there a touch of its fun. 

Francis A. Walker. 



SMITH'S STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. 



Statistics and Economics, an Outline of Statistical Science, with 
Especial Reference to the Use of Statistics in Political Economy and 
Social Science. By Richmond Mayo Smith, A.M., Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy and Social Science in Columbia University. Pp. 127. 
Published by the American Economic Association. Baltimore. Sept.- 
Nov., 1888.' 



